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worth, published at Moscow. See Liszt's F. Chopin (4th ed. 1890); Huneker's Chopin, the Man and his Music (1900); and Frederic Chopin as a Man and Musician) by Niecks (1888).

Chorale, a name given to words and music of a species of composition introduced by Luther into the services of the German Reformed Church and sung by the entire congregation in unison. The words were in the form of hymns, often written in the vernacular. The music, when not original, was frequently adapted from hymn tunes of the Roman Catholic Church, while secular melodies were often used. The first important collection of chorales was published at Wittenberg in 1524.

Chord, in music, the harmonious union of notes of different pitch sounded simultaneously. See HARMONY.

Chord, in geometry, a line joining the extremities of an arc. A scale of chords (geometrical drawing) is sometimes used instead of a protractor to plot out angles.

Chordata, a term sometimes preferred to the more restricted Vertebrata as a general name for the forms of life currently known as backboned animals. The term refers to the presence, at some period of life, of a dorsal supporting rod, the notochord, or chorda dor sails. See VERTEBRATES.

Chorea, or St. Vitus's Dance. Common chorea, or chorea minor, is a nervous disorder, in which there are constant uncontrollable jerking movements of the face, head, body, or limbs, and sometimes of all these. In slight cases the movement may be temporarily controlled by an effort of will, and it usually, though not always, ceases during sleep. Common chorea is generally a disease j)f childhood, most frequent between the ages of eight and fifteen, and about thrice as common in girls as in boys. It is especially associated with rheumatism and endocarditis, often following, or being immediately followed by, acute rheumatism, and being almost always accompanied by the heart-sounds of endocarditis (inflammation of the lining membrane of the heart). The rheumatic tendency is no doubt the predisposing cause, and given that, the exciting causes are various. Malnutrition, exhaustion, and fright have each been found to be the cause in many instances. Chorea in adults always tends to be more severe than in children. See Holt's Diseases of Infancy and Childhood (1904).

Choregus   (lit. 'leader or master  of the

chorus')? a person who at Athens supplied the expenses of the chorus in the dramas and other musical contests. If his chorus were victorious, he received as prize a tripod, which he consecrated, and usually built a monument on which it was placed. One such monument, that of Lysicrates, still stands at Athens, but there was a whole street of them. See Haigh's Attic Theatre (1889).

Choreography, the art of dancing notation which is a system of signs used to indicate movements in dancing, just as in music the sounds are represented by notes. This art was developed by Beauchamps, the dancing-master of Louis xiv.

Choriambus, a metrical foot of four syllables, consisting of a trochee (or choreus) followed by an iambus.

Chorley, Henry Fothergill (1808-72), English musical critic. In 1883 Dilke engaged him on the Athencenm, where he soon became chief musical editor, holding the post till he retired in 1866. His best works undoubtedly are his Music and Manners in France and Germany (1841), Modern German Music (1854), arjd Thirty Years' Musical Recollections (1862). A narrow but honest conception of music made him a strong opponent of such innovators as Wagner and Berlioz.

Choroid.  Sec Eye.

Chorotegans, one of the pre-historic cultured peoples of Central America. At present nearly all are absorbed in the Hispano-American populations of Nicaragua and Honduras, of which they form one of the chief constituent elements. Under Aztec and Maya influences the Chorotegans had acquired a considerable degree of culture. But by the early Spanish missionaries their temples were levelled with the ground, their idols overthrown, and their graves desecrated. The colassal basalt monoliths in the islands of Lake Nicaragua have been attributed to the Chorotegans. They mostly affect the form of rudely-carved human figures.

Chorus, a name given to a body of singers; also applied to a form of composition for a number of voices. In ancient Greece the chorus was a band of singers and dancers who performed on occasions of ceremony and rejoicing, and who, during representations of comedy or tragedy, remained in front of the stage, singing or dancing to fill up pauses in the acting. A modern chorus divided into two choirs is termed double; composed of male and female voices, mhed. Choral compositions are varied in form. Simple, imitative, or contrapuntal harmony, recitatives for